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Recent developments in the sociology of occupations and professions 
provide a nevr theoretical framework for analysis of teacher specialization. 
The power that specialization provides may "be^ir^^. important as efficiency 
in explaining growth in the number of specialist teachers. This paper 
briefly reviews 'that growth and di-scusses problems associated with 
power-~based"specialization. Action: in fivq areas (state law, program 
funding, teacher training, district planning, community involvement) 
may help to coxinteract ne'gative- effects of specializaiiion. 
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Teacher Specialization: ^ 
■ Efficiency or Power? 

This paper presents a theoretical framework for the analysis of 
specialization ^ong teachers. Drawing o^n recent developments in sociology 
of occupations -and professions, it. takes exception to the rationale of - ^ 

Increased efficiency coim^nly advanced«*ror specialization. Efficiency^ ^ 



• it argues, may in fact te leSs Impprtan^ than power as an explanation for 

why a growing number of ^ucators are specialists. It also posits that 

economic conditions may be ^Itical in^jdetermlning the extent ajid nature 

of specialization. Within -^his general framework, the paper has three 

/goals: (l) to review the growth in number and variety of specialists over 

the past decade; (2) to demonstrate a number of problems that may arise from 

unfettered specialization; and (3) to^suggest some ways in which negative 

effects of specialization might be countered. ' ^ 

. Prof essionalizat ion, Specialization, and Power: A Theoretical Framework 

Traits of a profession . Goncern for the professional status of 

* ' - \ 

teachers has been evident fox a mamber of yj^ars,' Etzioni (I969) Included 

teachers, together ^rith nurses and social workers, in the ranks of the "semi- 
professionals." . GoodoT (1961 , ^9^69) predicted that neither teachers nor librarians 
would become prof qrSsionals' in the near future. Dreeben (l%3) a^^d Miles 
^'^^67) noted a variety of problems which prevent teaching from achieving 

^^'^ipfessional- status. Lortie (1975) commented on the lack of a professional 
orientation among teachers and suggested changes in the pratitice of teaching 
" to ame^brate the situation. The theme of jthe 197^ annual meeting of the 

, American .Association of Colleges of Teacher Education was "A Profession-- 

Now or Never!" (AAGTE, 1976). Discussion at that meeting revolved around ^ 
a report. Educating a Profession , prepared by special commission of the 



Association (Howsam, Corrigan, Denemark, & Nash, 1976) . 

Clearly, then^ there is an i-nterest in deciding whether or not 
public school teaching is a profession. At -this point, it may pa; to ask 
on what grounds those cited above have faulted or disqualified it. In 
most casesf* the argument'has proceeded thus: certain occupations (notably 
including medicine and law; sometimes also including university teaching, 
the ministry or priesthood, architecture^ dentistry, ^engineering, etc.}\ 
are trepognized by scholars or by the general public as professions; 
these occupati6ns exhibit certain common traits (autonomy, commitment to 
public service, a base in a body of al^s tract knowledge, involvement 1^ 
"life and d^th" matters, etc.); therefore, to the extent that occupations 
that aspire to 'professional status (e.g., teaching) share the traits 
whi-ch mark a profession, they are, entitled to be described as "true" 

professions. » ^ 

Amon^ SBociologists, key proponents of this traits model of ^ 
professionalism have included Greenwood (1957) Goode. (1957) • Etzior^ 
(1969) later accepted this approach in his influential work on semi- 
professions. In an essay appearing in the same volume, Goode (19^9) ' " 
reiterated the position and identified what he termed the two "generating" 
traits of a profession: abstract knowledge andean ideal o:^ service. The 
treatment' of Et^ioni and Goode has, in turn, been' incorporated into numerous 
other studies of the professional status of teaching,. 'including Howsam 
et al. (1976).' Others, such ^ Cox and Elmore (197^) and Ornstein (1977) i 
have taken issue with speci^cs of the definition or tlie way i'n which it 
is applied, ,but have accepted the underlying premise that medicine and 
certa/in other occupational groups are the professions, while teaching 
is a semi- or sub-profession. ' 



* - ■ 

Problems with the traits model . The traits coimnonly associated 

with prof essional status ot)viously appeal to those concerned about the 

future of teaching — and this appeal is not difficult to understand. 

' - f 

Certainly one would find it difficult tp argue with the need to ^ develop 

more rigorous theoretical and empirical bases fbr teaching actions, or 

with' the desirabili% of improving the quality of professional preparation 

in the fielii. ■ . \" 

IJif faculties acrise'^^^^owever, when one profession (almost aljtfdys" 

% * * — 

medicine) is a^ccepted as the paradigmatic case, aad all other occupational 

groups are measured against it. The .problems which this acceptance creates 



are various. * For 'one .:thing, the social and economic conditions under 
wt^ich on'e group strive^ to achieve professional status are not likely to 
be duplicated e!x:actly for a second -group undertaMng that task at a different/ 
'time. 5^erhaps more importantly, the traits model implicitly supports the 
status quo. If a profession must ' always .confoiilr'to a set pattern, then 
existing-^ prof essions are provided with a mar\tle of legitimacy, aind aspiring 
occupational groups are held to a single acceptable model. Also eliminated 
from* consideration are the poss3\bilities iliat established professions may 
.themselves be changing (perhaps in ways "iSiat will change which traits 

'/generate'', a profession), ^or that some of the traits listed may not be 

\ ^ L 

especially valuable for sociaty as a whcyle. 

Power, control, and prof e'ssionalization . Sociologists in recent years 

hai/e questioned increasingly the usefulness of the traits model. Roth. (l9'J 

note^ that, by limiting the discussion to traits, only a "yes or no" decision 

can Jbe made about the professional status of any group. He proposed that a 

study of the processes by* which ^ an occupation attain^ and maintains its position 



1 q^n ^ ? 



as a -profession would provide more useful information atout the differences 
among occupational groups than the *'score card" approach which the trait 
model encourages. Preidson (1970, 1971) approached medicine in this way 
and observed features of that professional culture rathet dramatically 
dili'ferent from those 'which' had previously been stressed through application 
of the traits model. The developing interest has therefore been in . 
prof essional ization (the process^ by which an occupation attains and 
maintains its professional status), as opposed to professionalism (the 
description of existing prof essiona^l groups in place). 

Terence Johnson's (1972; analysis also urges a dynamic model of 
professions and prof essionalization. In' particular, Johnson's tva;>conomy ' 
of professional occupational groups, is based not on-^a collection of traits 

. •■ ■ -J. - - ■ f' ■ 

but rather on/the'ways in which tho■sS^^sroups seek\ gain, and lose^ e<!)htrol 

over the market for their servi^teesi?*^ '^^^^^^ between producer and-^ 

consumer, Johnson notes, i's^ gene^ted-.'i^-;f;:time the l)roducer .(^f goods and 
ft-. > 1* * - ■ * ' - ' ' ■ ^ 

se.rvices\ becomes so speciallze'd X^OiX thi"* consumer (or« client) cannot produce 
those go/.ds ro^^rvices hiiisq^f . This disipce^ Creates ^uncertainty on the 
■paii/of both producer and , didn't abqut the 'jrflationship, an uncertainty ^that 
must be reduced if^he relationship is tb continue.^ "Power, relationships," 
Johnson notes, "wi^i determine whether ilicertainty is reduced at the 
expose of producer or consumer" (p. ^l) . If uncertainty is reduced at the 
client's expense, then the producer emerges .as the dom^tiant ^arty in the 
relationship and. set^ conditions under which services will be provided; 
the producer's knowledge remains recondite and inaccessible to the client. 
I^, on the other hand, uncertainty is reduced at the producer's expense,- 
then the client is in a better position to set the ^conditions un^ier which 
services will be obtained; in this case, the knowledge base of the pirgducer 



has "become more readily acicesGitle vto the client. " * 

Specialization therefore emerges as. a key part of the process of 

■• ^ ' %. 

professionalization. By specializing its 'Jcnowredge baseband therefore 

"mystifying" J. ts ac^tp-vities, an occupational group may he atle to maintain 

or even* increase its distance from its clients, and thereby increase control* 



over its clients ^nd its work.. 

Just as medicine has served as the touchstone for a taxonomic 
definition of profession, so it has also been a primary object of analysis 
by those who* would approach professionalization. through power and control. 
In addition to Johnson, Freidson (1971, 1977) Starr (l978), and Tuerner 
and Hi)dge .(l970) have all dealt with how medicine has consolidated its own 
ocpupational position 'and prestige. Sociqibgists ha;ve paid attention to ^ 
the way in which 'physicians have used speciallzationv to guarantee or limit 
access to particular clienteles (e.g., Bucher & Strauss, 19^1). Since 

. ^; . 

medical specialization provides such a clear example. of the way in which 
control' is used by a profession-, i't may he worthwhile -to exajnine it. here 
in further detail. • . * ^ , 

The development of medical specialism . * Fifty years ago, the 
average U..S. physician was a general practitioner. In 1931 » only about 
17% of all doctors identified^ themselves as full-time specialists. By 
1969, hovrever, fully 77^ of physici^-ns consid-ersfl 'themselves specialists- 
(Stevens, 1971.» P- I8I). In a repent survey., only about of medical 
graduates of I96O reported themselves as general practitioners/ (Schwartz 
& Cantwell, 1976). What is particularly interesting about this change ^ 
is nat so much thfe bald, fact of it as the set of conditions under which 
it occured. ' ^ ^ ^ * ' 
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During the first thirty years of thi§ century/ ^professional ^medical 



J' r 
societies and associ<^ions were particularly concerned atout^both an 

<* * 

oversiipply of physicians and the low standan^s of professional preparation " 
in many training .institutions, Stevens notes thai, in 1910» "many small 
towns df 200 or less had 2 qr\3^octors" (p. 6l ; ^e also Puscy [l925a, 
1925tj"l and Simmons [190^"] fojy.other comments on medical "oversupply") . 
The public image and economic position of physicians were seen to be in 
jeopardy. While arrange of new technical developments did allow new 
specialties to arise (asej)sis and antisepsis in surgery, new. instrumentation 
in otolaryngology,^ etc^f it was under conditions of real or perceived ^ ^ 
economic hardship forHhe profei^sion that they flourished. 
J In Johnson's terras, then, physicians responded to a situation in- 

jrhich u^certairtty in their relationships with clients was being ■ 

reduced in favor of the client by ^increasing their distance from the 
clients and by iriystifyihg their'roles, that is,-^by specializing. And while 
it is doubtful that individual physicians >f^ld have ^describ^d" their action 
as a conscious decision in this direction, the net^result was the same: 
a system of medical 'service in. which the(' specialist- physician prescribes 
noVoniy medication, but also the -form ana content of health care in general. 

If teachers have sought consciously to, foster those traits of medicine 
that they saw as leading to professional -status, then perhaps they have also 
unconsciously attempted to guarantee their ovm professional position in 
a manner similar to that used by physicians—by specializing. The case. for 
'teacher control o^f clients through' specialized practice follows. 
Teacher Specialization Reviewed 

Teacher training and practice . The current context of teacher supply 
and demand provides a good "framework in which to view teacher specialization..' 



^ * ^ ^ 8 • 

l^arkot conditions arc certainly tight f or ^tcachors at the inomont. With a ' _ 
dramatic drop in the "birthrate ^betv/een I96O and I975f the teacher shortage 
of the 1960s quickly tecame the surplus of the early 1970s/ Estimates by 
the NEA put the number oT surplus t^^achers at 188, 2^K) in 197^-»'» a number 
equal to more than 63% of the total number of persons completing teacher 
* education. programs that year^ (Graybeal, 197^). While figures collected 
since the early 1970s show that college- students are less likely -to choose 
education as a career today than they were five or six years ^a^go, there is 
still perceived to be- an oversupply of teachers in many areas of the 

country. ' . - ^' r . 

Interestingly, there ,is some* evidence at hand which suggests that 

- ^ _ y \ . 

teachers may be reactinjg'^to unfavprable market conditions not only by 
enrolling in teacher education programs in smaller numbers, but also in 
the s^me way'Hhat physicians did earlier in this century, namely, by 
specializing. A recent national survey of pre-service teacher^, faculty, 
and dep^ns in colleges of education showed "that, while the dumber »of teachers 
intending to specialize in particular fields (special education, subject^ 
matter areas, occupational and vocational education, school support 
services) s-tayed rpughly the samd" between 1971,and 1975» the number of 
majors in general elementary and Secondary education dropped dramatically. 
Th^ proportion of teachers indicating an intent to specialize has thus 
increased from approximately 19^ to 29% (NGES, 197§9^, P. 13)< And, while 
demand for specialists would not^ justify increasing the ' size of specialist 
training ^programs" in colleges of education, these were the only areas in 
which any growth in demand was forecast (pp^ 1^, ^3)- Other corroboration 
of'^.the rel^^ely high demand for specialists has cd^e from several 
national^Weys (NCES, 1978b, 1978c)." 
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Further evidence of specializ'itiori may be seen among elementary 
toachoro, traditionally the least specialized of teaching occupations. 
The NEA recently estimated that eleraentary teachers working in a 
departmentalized setting (as opposed to self-contained classrooms) now 
constitute 20^ of all elementary teachers, as compared to, only % \5 years 
ago at the height of the teacher shortage (NEA, 1977» PP. 19-20). Two 
state studies of supply and demand for teachers have also pointed out the 
growth in demand for specialists. In Oregon, the number of Special educatio 
teachers, teachers' of reading, and teachers of migrant children increased 
by jG.hfo .between 1971 and 1975, while guidance counselor,s increased l6.2^, 
and librarians by 8.1??' during the. same period; the number of general 
elementary ancl secondary teachers, however, increased only 3-8^ during 
that time (Oregon, Note 1 , pp.' 32-33). In the state of Washington, a 1977 
report noted, "Growth has consistently occured in the support, services 
area (21^ over 1970; over 1965). This is consistent with the increased 
emphasis on utilization of differentiated- staff in specialty areas 'such 
as reading, etc." (Anet, 1977, P. 27). Similar studies in Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and other state's also indicate continuing demand for 
specialized educational personnel. 

Since many undergraduate teacher education progx^ms do not make 
proVisiori for work in a specialiaed field of education, interest in 
graduate work may be seen as a second sign of teachers' intent to cope 
with' a 'tight job market by specializing. Between 1972 and 1975» the ratio 
of masters to bachelors degrees granted by colleges of education rose from- 
1/5 to almost 1/2 (NCES, 1978a, pp. ^9-50). • Those pursuing 
graduate degrees also seem to sense i,n which fields their specialized 
training will *do them the most good: over ^-3% of those intending to do 
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graduate v/ork plan to do .bo in high-demand speciality arean (NCES, l97Bat p. 51 )• 

■ The goni'ral level of poGt-baccalaureate education among teachers 
has boon rising gradually for a number of years. The NEA estimates that 
about 2'yfo of all teachers held masters degrees in both I96I and 19^'6. 
By 1971, that figure had grown to 27/^, and it. jumped to J7% by 1976"' (NEA, 
.1977^j5^^^- 11)- The Oregon study mentioned earlier noted that' increases in 
numbers of graduate students v^ere expected primarily in specialized areas ■ 
such as special 'education and the libraxy-media field (Oregon, <i^ote 1, 
pp. 25-27).. ^ ' ^ , 

Two other types of data 'further support the contention that 'teachers 
are becor.ing more speci^ilized. One of these is the proportion of time, 
teachers spend teaching outside of the particular field for which their 
college na.jor prepared them. This figure dropped from ;2 9?^' of total ,time 
in 1966 to about 19^ of total time in I976 (NEA, 1977, pp. 21-22)'. 
Finally, figures on differentiated staffing show that the^a^^er of teachers 
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reporting personal involvement in team teaching has grown from ^^.^^^jln 
""1971 to 16.5?^ .in 1976. The number working with teacher's aides has also 
grown fro IP. -y2^i to hY^o (elementary level) and from \G% to 20^ (secondary 
level) during the same period (NEA, 1977, PP- 22-23). 

Certainly it should not seem too surprising /that teachers would res- 
pond to a' tight labor market by preparing themselves ir^. specialized fields 
in which there are greater chances of finding a jot.* The individual's 
decision to enter a specialized field, however, is not the only thing con- 
tributing to increased specialism in education. Employment of teacher- 
specialists is often explicitly mandated by federal or state programs, for 
example. Teacher supply has responded to such gov^rnmentally-induced 
demand before with science teachers in the 1950s and 1960s, and with 
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Teacher Specialization: - 
■ Efficiency or Power? 

This paper presents a theoretical framework for the analysis of 

specialization ^ong teachers. Drawing on recent developments in sociology 

--" 0 ' ■ 

of occupations -and professions, it. takes exception to the rationale of - ^ 

increased efficiency commonly advanced«*ror specialization. Efficiency, ^ 



it .argues, may in fact te leSs impprtan^ than power as an explanation for 
why a growing number of ^ucators are specialists. It also posits that 
economic conditions may be ^itical in^jdetermining the extent ajid nature 

of specialization. Wiih^ -^his general framework, the paper has three 

^ - ' ^ '■ ■ 

^oals: (l) to review the growth in number and variety of specialists over 
the past decade; (2) to demonstrate a number of problems that may arise from 
unfettered specialization; and (3) to^suggest some ways in which negative 
effects of specialization might be countered. ' ^ 

Prof essionalizat ion > Specialization, and Power; A Theoretical Framework 

Traits of a profession . Goncern for the professional status of 
teachers has been evident fox a mamber of yj^ars,' Etzioni (I969) included 
teachers, together ^rith nurses and social workers, in the ranks of the "semi- 
professionals." . Goo dQr^( 1961 , ^^''69) predicted that neither teachers nor librarians 
uld become prof qrSsionals' in the near future. Dreeben (l%3) a-^cL Miles 
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A^G^) noted a variety of problems which prevent teaching from achieving 
^^'^^fessional- status. Lortie (1975) commented on the lack of a professional 
orientation among teachers and suggested changes in the pratitice of teaching 
" to ame^brate the situation. The theme of jthe 197^ annual meeting of the 
, American .Association of Colleges of Teacher Education was "A Profession-- 
Now or Never!" (AACTE, 1976). Discussion at that meeting revolved around 
a report. Educating a Profession , prepared by special commission of the 



Association (Howsam, Corrigan, Denemark, & Nash, 1976) . 

Clearly, then^ there is an i-nterest in deciding whether or not 
public school teaching is a profession. At -this point, it may pa; to ask 
on what grounds those cited above have faulted or disqualified it. In 
most casesf* the argument-has proceeded thus: certain occupations (notably 
including medicine and law; sometimes also including university teaching, 
the ministry or priesthood, architecture^ dentistry, ^engineering, etc.}\ 
are fepognized by scholars or by the general public as professions; 
these occupati6ns exhibit certain common traits (autonomy, commitment to 
public service, a base in a body of al^s tract knowledge, involvement 1^ 
"life and d^th" matters, etc.); therefore, to the extent that occupations 
that aspire to 'professional status (e.g., teaching) share the traits 
whi-ch mark a profession, they are, entitled to be described as "true" 

professions. » ^ 

Amon^ SBociologists, key proponents of this traits model of ^ 
professionalism have included Greenwood (1957) Goode. (1957) • Etzior^ 
(1969) later accepted this approach in his influential work on semi- 
professions. In an essay appearing in the same volume, Goode (19^9) ' 
reiterated the position and identified what he termed the two "generating" 
traits of a profession: abstract knowledge andean ideal o:^ service. The 
treatment' of Et^ioni and Goode has, in turn, been' incorporated into numerous 
other studies of the professional status of teaching,. 'including Howsam 
et al. (1976)/ Others, such 3^ Cox and Elmore {X97^) and Ornstein (1977) i 
have taken issue with speci^cs of the definition or tlie way i'n which it 
is applied, ,but have accepted the underlying premise that medicine and 
certain other occupational groups are the professions, while teaching 
is a semi- or sub-profession. 
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Pro'blems with the traits model . The traits coimnonly^ associated 

/* 

with prof essional status ot)viously appeal to those concerned about the 

future of teaching — and this appeal is not difficult to understand. 

' - f 

Certainly one would find it difficult tp argue with the need to develop 

more rigoraus theoretical and empirical bases fbr teaching actions, or 

with' the desirabili% of improving the quality of professional preparation 

in the fielii. 

IJif faculties arise'f^^^owever, when one profession (almost aljsFdys" 

* * ■^"'^ 

medicine) is a^ccepted as the paradigmatic case, aad all other occupational 

' ,! ' 'r ■ • 

groups are measured against it. The .problems which this acceptance creates 

• - - / ' ' > ' 

are various. * For 'one .:thing, the social and economic conditions under 

wt^ich on'e group strive^ to achieve professional status are not likely to 

be duplicated e!x:actly for a second -group undertaMng that task at a different ' 

'time. 5^erhaps more importantly, the traits model implicitly supports the 

status quo. If a profession must ' always .confoiilr'to a set pattern, then 

' ' ' . .y ■ / ^ . 

existing- prof essions are provided with a mantle of legitimacy, aind aspiring 

occupational groups are held to a single acceptable model. Also eliminated 

from* consideration are the poss3\bilities iliat established professions may 

.themselves be changing (perhaps in ways "i^nat will change which traits 

•/generate'', a profession), ^or that some of the traits listed may not be 

\ ^ L 

especially valuable for sociaty as a whcyle. 

Power, control, and prof e'ssionalization . Sociologists in recent years 

ha-O-e questioned increasingly the usefulness of the traits model. Roth. (l9'J 

note^ that, by limiting the discussion to traits, only a "yes or no'' d^cision^ 

can -be made about the professional status of any group. He proposed that a 

study of the processes "by- which s an occupation attain^, and maintains its fxSsition 



as a profession would provide more useful information about the differences 
among occupational groups than the *'score card" approach which the trait 
model encourages. Preidson (1970, 1971) approached medicine in this way 
and observed features of that professional culture rathet dramatically 
dii'ferent from those 'which- had previously been stressed through application 
of the traits model. The developing interest has therefore been in . 
prof essional ization (the processes by which an occupation attains and 
maintains its professional status), as opposed to professionalism (the 
description of existing prof essiona^l groups in place). 

Terence Johnson's (1972; analysis also urges a dynamic model of 
professions and prof essionalization. In' particular, Johnson's tyajconomy ' ' 
of professional occupational groups, is based not on-^a collection of traits 

. •■ ■ -J. - - ■ f' ■ ■ 

but rather on/the'ways in which tho■sS^^sroups seek\ gain, and lose^ e<!)htrol . '* 
over the market for their servi^teesi^^^ '^^^^^ between producer and 



consumer, Johnson notes, i's^ gene^ted-.'i^-;f;:time the l)roducer .(^f goods and 
ft- > * - ■ * - ' * • ^ 

se.rvices\ becomes so specialize'd tjiUt thi"* consumer (or^ client) cannot produce 
those go/.ds ro^^rvices hiiisq^f . This disipce^ Creates 'uncertainty on the 
■paii/of both producer and , didn't abqut the 'jrflationship, an uncertainty ^that 
must be reduced if^he relationship is tb continue.^ "Power, relationships," 
Johnson notes, "wi^i determine whether ilicertainty is reduced at the 
expose of producer or consumer" (p. ^l) . If uncertainty is reduced at the 
client's expense, then the producer emerges .as the dom^tiant ^arty in the 
relationship and- set^ conditions under which services will be provided; 
the producer's knowledge remains recondite and inaccessible to the client. 
If^, on the other hand, uncertainty is reduced at the producer's expense,- 



then the client is in a better position to set the ^conditions un^ier which 
services will be obtained; in this case, the knowledge base of the pirgducer 



has become more readily acicesGible vto the client. " * 

Specialization therefore emerges as- a key part of the process of 
prof essionalization . By specializing its 'Jcnowredge base, ' and therefore 
"mystifying" J. ts ac.t^vities, an occupational group may be able to maintain 
or even' increase its distance from its clients, and thereby increase contjrol* 
over its clients ^nd its work., . . ' 

Just as medicine has served as the touchstone for a taxonomic 

\ - - * 

definition of profession, so it has also been a primary object of analysis 
by those who* would approach prof essionalization. through power and control. 
In addition to Johnson, Freidson (1971. 1977) Starr (l978), and Tuerner 
and H^dge .(l970) have all dealt with how medicine has consolidated its own 
ocpupational position 'and prestige. Sociqibgists ha;ve paid attention to ^ 
the way in which 'physicians have used speciallzationv to guarantee or limit 
access to particular clienteles (e.g., Bucher & Strauss, I9^l). Since 

. ^; . 

medical specialization provides such a clear example. of the way in which 
control' is used by a profession-, i't may be worthwhile -to exajnine it. here 
in further detail. • . * ^ , 

The development of medical specialism . * Fifty years ago, the 
average U..S. physician was a general practitioner. In 1931 » o^jly about 
17^ of all doctors identified^ themselves as full-time specialists. By 
1969, hovrever, fully 77/^ of physici3.ns considerefl ' themselvfe,s specialists- 



(Stevens, 1971.» P- l8l). In a repent survey., only about 1^ of medical 
graduates of I960 reported themselves as general practitioners/ (Schwartz 
& Cantwell, 1976). What is particularly interesting about this change ^ 



is nat so much thfe bald, fact of it as the set of conditions under which 
it occured. ^ ' ^ i ^ * ' 
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During the first thirty years of thi§ century, 'professional ^medical 
societies and associ<^ions were particularly concerned atout both an 
oversiipply of physicians and the low standan^s of professional preparation " 
in many training .institutions, Stevens notes thai, in 1910, "many small 
towns df 200 or less had 2 qr\3^octors" (p. 6l ; ^e also Puscy [l925a, 
1925^1 and Simmons [190^"] foil^-other comments on medical "oversupply") . 
The public image and economic position of physicians were seen to be in 
jeopardy. While arrange of new technical developments did allow new 
specialties to arise (asej)sis and antisepsis in surgery, new. instrumentation 
in otolaryngology,^ ctc^f it was under conditions of real or perceived ^ ^ 



economic hardship for^the profei^sion that they flourished. 
J In Johnson's terras, then, physicians responded to a situation in- 



Jhich uncertainty in their relationships with clients was being ■ 

reduced in favor of the client by ^increasing their distance from the 
clients and by iriystifyihg their'roles, that is,-^by specializing. And while 
it is doubtful that individual physicians >f^ld have ^describ^d" their action 
as a conscious decision in this direction, the net^result was the same: 
a system of medical 'service in. which the(' specialist- physician prescribes 
noVoniy medication, but also the -form ana content of health care in general. 

If teachers have sought consciously to, foster those traits of medicine 
that they saw as leading to professional -status, then perhaps they have also 
unconsciously attempted to guarantee their ovm professional position in 
a manner similar to that used by physicians — by specializing. The case. for 
'teacher control o^f clients through' specialized practice follows. 
Teacher Specialization Reviewed 

Teacher training and practice . The current context of teacher supply 
and demand provides a good -framework in which to view teacher specialization..- 



l^arkot condi lions arc certainly tight f or ^tcachors at the inomont. With^a ' _ 
dramatic drop in the birthrate ^betv/een I96O and I975f the teacher shortage 
of the 1960s quickly became the surplus of the early 1970s/ Estimates by 
the NEA put the number oT surplus t^^achers at 188, 2^K) in 197^-»'» a number 
equal to more than 63% of the total number of persons completing teacher 
'education. programs that year^ (Graybeal, 197^). While figures collected 
since the early 1970s show that college- students are less likely -to choose 
education as a career today than they were five or six years ^a^go, there is 
still perceived to be- an oversupply of teachers in many areas of the 

country. . ■ ^' r . 

Interestingly, there ,is some* evidence at hand which suggests that 

- ^ _ y \ . 

teachers may be reactinjg^to unfavprable market conditions not only by 
enrolling in teacher education programs in smaller numbers, but also in 
the serine way'Hhat physicians did earlier in this century, namely, by 
specializing. A recent national survey of pfe-service teacher^, faculty, 
and dep^ns in colleges of education showed "that, while the dumber »of teachers 
intending to specialize in particular fields (special education, subject^ 
matter areas, occupational and vocational education, school support 
services) strayed rpughly the samd" between 1971,and 1975» the number of 
majors in general elementary and Secondary education dropped dramatically. 
Th^ proportion of teachers indicating an intent to specialize has thus 
increased from approximately 19^ to 29% (NGES, 197§9^, P- 13)< And, while 
demand for specialists would not^ justify increasing the ' size of specialist 
training ^programs in colleges of education, these were the only areas in 
which any growth in demand was forecast (pp^ 1^, ^3)- Other corroboration 
of'^.the rel^^ely high demand for specialists has ccJ^e from several 
national^Weys (NGES, 1978b, 1978c).' 
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Further evidence of speci;.iliz'itiori may be seen among elementary 
toachero, traditionally the least specialized of teaching occupations. 
The NEA recently estimated that eleraentary teachers working in a 
departmentalized setting (as opposed to self-contained classrooms) now 
constitute 20^ of all elementary teachers, as compared to, only % \5 years 
ago at the height of the teacher shortage (NEA, 1977i PP. 19-20). Two 
state" studies of supply and demand for teachers have also pointed out the 
growth in demand for specialists. In Oregon, the number of Special educatio 
teachers, teachers' of reading, and teachers of migrant children increased 
by jG.hfo .between 1971 and 1975, while guidance counselor,s increased l6.2^, 
and librarians by 8.1??" during the. same period; the number of general 
elementary ancl secondary teachers, however, increased only 3-8^ during 
that time (Oregon, Note 1 , pp/ 32-33). In the state of Washington, a 1977 
report noted, "Growth has consistently occured in the support, services 
area (21^ over 1970; ^^9$? over 1965). This is consistent with the increased 
emphasis on utilization of differentiated, staff in specialty areas 'such 
as reading, etc." (Anet, 1977, P. 27). Similar studies in Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and other state's also indicate continuing demand for 
specialized educational personnel. 

Since many undergraduate teacher education progx^ms do not make 
provisioji for work in a specialiaed field of education, interest in 
graduate work may be seen as a second sign of teachers' intent to cope 
with' a 'tight job market by specializing. Between 1972 and 1975» the ratio 
of masters to bachelors degrees granted by colleges of education rose from- 
1/5 to almost 1/2 (NCES, 1978a, pp. ^9-50). • Those pursuing 
graduate degrees also seem to sense 3,n which fields their specialized 
training will *do them the most good: over ^-3% of those intending to do 
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graduate Vfork plan to do .bo in high-demand speciality areas (NGES, 197Ba, p. 51 ). 

■ The gonural level of post-baccalaureate education among teachers 
has been rising gradually for a number of years. The NEA estimates that 
about of all teachers held masters degrees in both 196l 'and 1966. 
By 1971, that figure had grown to 27/^, and it. jumped to 37% by I976'' (NEA, 

.1977^j^^^- 11)- The Oregon study mentioned earlier noted that' increases in 
numbers of graduate students v^ere expected primarily in specialized areas ■ 
such as special 'education and the libraxy-media field (Oregon, <i^ote 1, 
pp. 25-27).. ^ ' ^ , 

Two other types of data further support the contention that 'teachers 
are becorang more speci^ilized. One of these is the proportion of time, 
teachers spend teaching outside of the particular field for which their 
college na.jor prepared them. This figure dropped from ;2 9?^' of total time 
in 1966 to about 19^ of total time in I976 (NSA, 1977, pp. 21-22)'. 
Finally, figures on differentiated staffing show that the^a^^er of teachers 
reporting personal involvement in team teaching has grown from ^^.^^^J.n 

""I97I to 16.5?^ .in 1976. The number working with teacher's aides has also 
grown from. -r2}h to ^7% (elementary level) and from l6% to 20^ (secondary 
level) during the same period (NEA, 1977, PP- 22-23). 

Certainly it should not seem too surprising /that teachers would res- 
pond to a' tight labor market by preparing themselves ir^. specialized fields 
in which there are greater chances of finding a jot.* The individual's 
decision to enter a specialized field, however, is not the only thing con- 
tributing to increased specialism in education. Employment of teacher- 
specialists is often explicitly mandated by federal or state programs, for 
example. Teacher supply has responded to such govDrnmentally-induced 
demand before with science teachers in the 1950s and 1960s, and with 
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media, specialists and counselors since ' the. mi d-1960.s CuhoQn^y, federal 
i^M- state 'programs in .special education ^ tilingual education^ prograTns 
'for. .the disadvantaged, and remedial and basic sici lis programs all increase, 
deifend f|r specialized 'personnel. ^Aleo, the effects orj these indicators 
of state and-'^ocal practice dn 3;gw'arding teachers with salary increases 
for taking in-service coiirses shfould riot be overlooked, nor should the 
effects of such other laSrge-scale trends as individualized instruction or 
competency- based eduction. Jf^netheless, economic motivation must be 
recognized as one factor contri-taiting to specialization. ^ / 

Teacher certification , legal control over access' to clients is one 
powex-fiiL' device used by specialists to solidify- their position. What if 
educational specialty boards or associations were ta seek and gain control 
y^vex that section of the school* s clientele (students) in which they have an 
Interest? .Gould practice of the teaching of reading, for example, be limited 
strictly to those with specialized training? Such limitation might>be attempted 
either by writing restrictive clauses into local bargaining agreements, or 
by urging state departments of education to issue restrictive endorsements 
to certificates, or by encouraging state legislatures actually to write 
restrictions into law. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Certification has, in fact, changed considerably over the past 
decade. Much public attention has been focused on the question of performance- 
based or competency- based teacher education, and on the changes in certifi- 
cation systems which have resulted from adopting CBTE models. At the 'j 
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\ ' ' 

same time, however, a more subtle change in certification, has been taking 
place. As can be seen' from Table 1, the , riumber^of states certifying 
teachers and other school personnel- in specialized roles or in subject- 
-matter areas has grown rather dramatically dvex the last decade. Special 
education teachers, reading s^iecialists, and vocational education teachers 
\^ are now beginn^h^ to.be recognized by the states as distinct professional 
g^xjups. Even |thq^Q.onger"established ^att'ern of specialization by grade- 
level has been expanded by several , states to include separate certification 

for -early childhood educationist And in general teaching, twenty * states now 

■ ' ' ' . * " " \ " ^ 

endorse or certify teachers in their subject-matter fields. 

States are also increasingly recognizing through certifi cation 

' administrative' spec3.alists (e .g. ,/ supervisors , school bus^ijess officers, 

teacher-consultants) as distinct from prlnc^-pals and superintendents, 

counselor specialists (e.g., directors of counseling, school psychologists, 

social workers) as -distinct from counselors (note also the marked increase 

in the nur.c^r of states cei^tifying elementary and secondai;v counselors 

separately), and library/media specialists (e.g., audiovisual, media, 

or instructional development personhel; see also Kerx, 1977.) as ^ 

distinct from librarians. ' . '/ 

The fact that a systemfof more specialized certification is developing 

does not, of course, say how individual states and local districts are 

actually dealing with those teachers who are certified as specialists. 

While the NEA figures on the number of teachers assigned out-of -field 

(cited above) suggest that more and more teachers really do work in the 

areas in which they were prepared, the extent to which districts ^ . 

actually assign staff by specialized certification is a matter that would 

have to be determined separately within each state. A general trend • 

toward specialized certification, however, is evident. 
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In the preceding section, I argued that specialization , within an 
occupation may "be generated by economic pressures. But what of , th|^' work, 
of specialists once their province has been defined? Efficiency, is the 
•rationale advanced by most specialist groups for their special^status .^^ 
The claim in both medicine and education is that efficient service — the 
swifter identi/^|^^^ of problems, the application of precise treatment's, 
the monitoring 'i^^^^ress — wil^ result from specialization. But while 
these claims iffay haVd merit, criiicS^bf specialism have begun to note 

problems in provision of specialized services that may outweigh the advantage 

" ^ .'' ^ ' 

Problems of medical specialism . In recent- years, jnedicine has. 
increasingly^ come under attack because specialized services that seemed 
efficient to physicians did not mest public ex pec tactions for health care. 
Criticism of medical specialism has ranged from proposals for reform from 
within (e.g., McKeown, 197^; Me^chanic, 1976) to demands for radical re- 
structuring of the entire health care system (Carlson, 1975; IHich, 1975). 
Ivan Illich has been most bitter in his critiques of specialism, noting that 
the bodies of specialists that now dominate the creation, 

r 

adjudication, and satisfaction of needs are a new kind of 




cartel. (1977» ^22-) " 
In Particular, the critic^ have focused on four problems of medical 
specialism: (l) reductionism in diagnosis and health care sometimes means 
that the patient is treated as a "bag of symj^toms" to be dealt with, rather 
than as a whole person whose problems may not be easily attributable to a 
single identifiable cause; (2) specialists' certification, licensure, and 
professional autonomy, based on claims of arcane particular competence, may 
intimidate laypersbns'^^aftd- keep them from seeking the information they need 
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to make informed choices about their own care; (3) at the same time, 
public confidence in t^e abilities of specialists to apply a "cure for 
anything" may lead to unreasonable demands for specialized services, and 
governmental response to such demands may lead to further bureaucratization 
and fragmentation in the quality of service offered (see especially Gilbt 
1966, and Ritzer,, 1975); (^) finally, maldistribution of personnel may 
re§\ilt from the need -for specialists to have a largj^i^popiilation base- and 
a constant stream of referrals from other practitioners (e.g., Stevens, 
1971). 

. Another problem medicine has experienced. in- specializing — referral — 
has affected not so much consumers of medical care but ^ysicians themselve 
As all foiTiis of practice become more interdependent, t'^e process by which 
physicians direct patients from generalist to specialist aiid back again 
becomes critical. Referrals come to define a physician's ^^^^^^ position 
(through their quantity), but they also play an increasingiy^jpSrtant^ 
role in defining doctors' "dignity and career success — their very iden^tie 
as physicians" (Preidsori, 1975> P- 85) . Changes in number and distribuiiiorj 
of specialists have thus brought with them conflicts about *ref errals 
^(see^jalso Hirsh, 1977; Shortell Sc Anderson, I97l). 

Pcrjiaps the .trenJ^ described above have been responsible for the ' 
rise ^ medical "consumerism" over:'''the past few years. .Health maintenance 
organizations and lay participation on professional review boards, two 
Aspects of -medical care that were anathem!^ to .organized medicine in the 
United States until very recentl;^, are now much more widely accepted 
(Starr, 1978). Freidson, who in 1971 championed the "essential right, 
indeed obligation, of the patient" to participate in planning for health 
care (p. I80) , was by 1977 predicting a continuing decline in physicians' 
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traditional dominance in health care and a„ "broadening in th^ roles of 
ancillary health sei:yices (nursing, etc.) And Yanaolinsky (1S78) foresaw 
physicians •responding^^to^.^.j^^ of over-specializatiori'^^y 

limiting access to specialty training. * j' 

Incipient problems of educational specialization . Medicine has 
been highly specialized for more than fifty years, while education is 
only starting^to develop specialties. Nonetheless^ therfe have been a few 
initial warning sign^s-that indicate potential future problems. McDonnell 
(1977) reported a dramatic increase in the niomber of, "professional" issues 
that figured in collective bargaining agreeitients over the 1 966-71 period. 
Among these, the use of teacher aides and special education assignment, two* 
issues related to specialization, showed increases of 6l2/S aind 723/^i 
respectively. Such issues were predicted ^o become much more prominent 
in coming years as financial resources become scarcer and "bread and butter" 
demands thus become less realistic. 

Evidence that, generalist classroom teachers perceive at least a 
potential threat to their position in the rise of specialists can be seen 
in a resolution passed by the NEA in 1978. The resolution pertained to 
P.L. 9^-1^2, the Education for All Hand,i capped Children law; while the 
resolution supported the intent of the law, no fewer than I6 qualifiers 
were ' appended, among them the following: 

f . The classroom teacher(s) must have an appeal procedure regarding 
the implementation of the program, especially in terms of student 
placement. ' . 

o. All teachers must be made aware of their right of dissent concerning 
the appropriate program for a student, including the right to have 
the dissenting. opinion recorded. (NEA, 1978, p. 213*) 
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Cautions have also "been voiced atout the ^ssi^ly destructive ^ 

• effects of a "micro approach" to e^iucational program Iccredit-ition ajid 

^ certification by numerous separate'' prof essional organizations.. Such 

an approach, warned Koff and Florio (l977)i coUld lead to "the education 

profession becoming a collection of societies' or gj-oilps eJich in search 

/of a professional identity" (p. 37). (A nearly identical ^set of points 

with regard to medical certification was, raised recently by Chase, 1976. )'• 

'At present, there seems £0 be little evidence -from research'^-at 
* • , 

evaluation studies indicating potentially negative consequences of'speciali 

nation. One study by Weatherly and Lipsky (l977) did indicate a number 



of pro ble^ that resulted from state-mand^t^d specialization (or provision 
of broader Specialized seirvices) — "rationi^" of services with growth in 
demanl, failure to respond to parent needs, generalist-specialist tension, 
and local "short-circuiting" of required procedures. Additional anecdotal 
reports in both specialist and generalist newsletters and journals give 
further indications^ that, as ia medicine, the referrals necessitated by 
specialization may generate particular tension among teachers (who have 
long been trained to see themselves as onm^-~ competent in the classroom). 
The title of one such article ("V/hose Child Is He— Yours^; >^Mine, or* Ours?"; 
Maitland, 1976) illustrates well the problems in defining roles and jo^^ 
responsibilities that may develop between specialists and generalists 
(see also: Bauer, 1976; Cohen et al.,. L977; Quinn, 1969). ^ 
Countering Potential Negative Effects of Specialization 

Educational specialization at present does not begin to rival that 
^tn medicine. Nonetheless, a trend toward more spe'cialization among 
educators is evident. It therefore seems prudent to anticipate problems 
and, where possible, develop strategies to avoid them. Several areas for 

i 
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research and action appear promising. 

' ' ' ' ' ■ / 

Teacher certif id;ation and sta te lavf . The legal definition of 

/~ ■ 

standards specialist and generalist teachers must meet for certification 

is a prerogative of the state. In many states, professional standards "boards 
now have advisory (and in two states full legal) resp^sibilities for 
'defining those standards. It 'ife in-^eresiting to note 'that of 28 states 
having such' "boards > all include .classroom teachers (at least implicitly) 
on the board, while only eight include specialists "(N^A, 1976; NEA, Note 2) . 
The California Commission for Teacher Preparation anjd Licensing, one of^ 
those with both -specialist representation and legal authority, ' had some 
difficulty recently in defining standards for special education personnel^ 
(McDonnell, 1977). It would help to know more about how specialist and 
generalist groups participate in developing state= certification standards, 
and in particular about how specialties come to be defined' as* such at 
the, s^'te level . " p-^ 

Little definite information is available on the way in which state 
laws that define the scope of generalist and specialist -practice are in fact 
implemented. V/eatherly and Lipsky (1977) illustrate g±'ai)hically the 
divergence thit may occur between the intent of a law and its implement tg.tion. 
Anecdotal reports to this author indicate that, , while laws often prescribe 
the employment of only those holding specialist certificated into specialist 
positions, these laws may often be side-stepped i^i practice. More information 
is needed, thenjr on the ways in which staty law either promotes or inhibits 
the development of specialization. Also, more rj^^ds to be known about, 
de facto definition of generalist and specialist responsibilities within 
the schools. 
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Federal and state funding , federal and statQ programs have led to 

' ^ » " ^ ' ' ■ '■ 

the provision of a variety of specialized edtic'itional services. On the 

' * ' ' ' - • - 

federal level, P.L. 9^-l42, the Education fot. All Handicapped Children Act 

of 1975, has had a dramatic recent effect; the Emergency School Aid Act 

(ESAA^) and •}:.he Elementary and Secondary Educatiol^ Act (ESEA) \^have also 



increased the number of students receiving specialist services through l^e 

^ ^ ' ' • .. 

schools.. An interesting development related to P^Lj* 94-1^2 is that fewer ^ 

' • • • ^^'^ ^ ^ ' ^ . ^ ■ V-' 

handicapped children' have been identified than was originally ^ticipat^^; 

Specialist groups have called for intensified effort to identify potentl 

clients ("NASW Commission,"' 1978). / , , .\ 



But .whil-ej federal and state funding for- special progxsJas^fCe^ 




r special- progx^Jas^f^!^ 



defined, the" effect that funding has on speqi^i 

is l^ss obvious . The , only recent national survey on this -fei^C/^^Q^^^ 
did not deail specifically with would-be teachers' perceptions;, of /funding. 
But those in their final year of a specialised teacher ■ traini^ program^ 
did appear /to be more sanguine about job- prpspec.ts thali- .i^d^'tnose com-r . 
dieting general elementary.- or secondary progtajis (p;;^'2l).v / Nonetheless, . 
studies examining th^ link between funding decisions and. ..career choice 

coiald be usef.ul. . ^ - . * 

- r - • '■: . / ' ^ '[ 

■ pte- service and^ dn- service teacher education . One common complaint 

y — ' 7 ; ' * ' [ ~ 

raised by .specialists''"is that generalist teachers receive nor/fo.xmal instruc- 

■ . - ■ /^ : // ■ " - ■ . 

tion in what specialist services are available, nor are ;they given practice 
in worldng with sp<S^ciali^ts.. In the. state of) Washington, a j^ecent^ revision 
of standards requires' candidates for initial Ac^ertificates ^ to de,monsH>q:ate' 
competence in ^the^ area 'of "pupil-'stiident personnel. ..Continuing certification 
requires an additional demonstration of competence- with '^referral agencies 
and resource personnel" (OSSPI, Not.e -3) . - The- effects of^ such requirements , 
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however, remain to "be seen. 

In-service education programs for . t^eachors of^fct another avenue for 
encouraging productive generalist-specialist interaction. P.L. 9^-1^2 
was innovative in 'pi/bviding for in-service training , programs . Lit*Ae 
i{iformation is yet available, however', on their success or failure." 
Further information is needed, then, on the value of particular approaches 

both pre- and in-servipe education for improving the ways in which generalis 

and specialists .work together. Quick dissemination of, such information 

to' colleges^ of .education will be increasingly important as specialization 

/develops. ^ • ^ 

Local orgahiz^tion of generdlists and specialists . What specific 
iJcsl arrangements are most useful in .promoting positive interaction 
among generalists and specialists? A few basic patterns appear to 
predominate^ among organization schemes. When specialists were few, they 
tended to remain in a dis^trict's central office or perhaps worked as 
itinerants, spending a few hours in each school before moving on. With 
the expansion' of specialist services, more specialists found themselves 
attached to just one or two buildings. SupeilLntendents in 'some rural areas 

'have formed consortia to provide special services, sharing specialists 
among districts but perhaps locating them in only a single districts 
A comparative evaluation of different organizational patterns, however, 
remains to be done. Do itinerant specialists develop less productive ties 
to-stTidents ^and teachers than stationary ones? Does^^the rate of referral 
to specialists depend on the physical ^istance of the generalist from 
specialist services? What are the effects of differing patterns of, 
central office administration? Answers to such questions could help 
districts to define a more 'productive administrative structure for 
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specialist Und genoraliGt educational services, 

> Community ^invol^ycment , . Perhaps the most critical aspect of the 
growth of specialism -in education is hov/ to^ encourage community involvement. 
Public participation in making educational decisions is a value widely held 
in -American society. Yet, if the history of medical specialization provides' * 
any guidance, the specialist's arcane knowledge and special status are 
often perceived "by the public as being so abstruse that they inhibit even 
a modicum of participation in policy-making. How might t\ie public become 
more involved in making decisions that concern both generalist and specialist,^ 
educational services? \ . ^ 

Law€rt established in recent years to handle placement of -special 
education students include clauses requiring parent participation in that 
process. Yet, as Weatherly and Lipsky (l977f P* 188) found, "both teachers 
and parents have played a secondary role to specialists in the evaluation 
process." If this" sort o"f specialist dominance is emerging widely, more 

^ • : 

should be known about it and ways developed to reinvolve parents and 
generalists in making placement decisions. 

Indeed, education may suffer in dealing with this problem exactly 
because it has had such a long and successful tradition of community 
participation. Social scientists who have analyzed the "consumer revolu- 
tion" in medicine and other professions have predicted that aware and demanding 
clients will force changes in the ways in which professional services are 
provided, and that negotiation of standards will then become the major >issue 
between clients and professionals (Haug, 1975; Way, 197^). In education, 
parent participation 'has been a ^"given" for many years.. 'The danger is that 

3 r 

parents and community members will accept a role in the definition of only 
the general education program, and not press for a voice in how specialist 
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services are planned. Since those corvlcos^ are often funded by state or 

federal agencies, and since they affect fewer people thaj;i general programs, 

there 'may be a temptation to leave the shaping of spe^^ialist services - 

to the specialists and to those parents with a particular stake^ in those 

services. It' is important, then, that we find ways of assuring all clients 
/ . > 

of the educational 'system that they can and must assist in making decisions 
about specialist services, decisions that will be increasingly important 

> 

as educational specialization growg in the years to come. 
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Tatle 1 

Certification in Educational Specialties, 
?! 967-68 and 1977-78 



Teachers 



Specialization by grade level '"^ 

No formal distinctions among K-12 
Elementary/secondary distinction 
Elementary/middle or junior hi^h/ 

high school ^distinction 
Early childhood distinction 

Specialization by role or subject matter 

Subject matter distinctions 
Special education distinction 
Vocational education distinction. 
Reading specialist distinction 
Additional specialized distinctions 
(speech, health, driver education, 
theater, etc.) i 



Number of States 
Granting Certificates 



1967-68 



7 
30 
1^ 



5 
3 
2 
0 
7 



1977-78 



10 

31 
10 

8 



20 
11. 
8 
7 
12 



Administrators 

Specialization by grade level/responsibility 

No separate administr^or certification 
No elementary/secondary ^r principal/ 

superintendent distinctions 
Elefaentary/second'ary and/or prin cipal/ 

superintendent distinctions 
Assistant or associate principal/ 

superintendent distinctions 

SpecidKLization "by role 

Additional specialized roles 

(supervisors, "business officers, - 
personnel directors, teacher- 
consultants, etc.) 



8 
39 
3 

17 



3 

9 

35 



22 



Note . Total within each "grade level" su"bsection is 5I (includes 
District of Colviiii"bia,) . 

Source: Woellner & Wood, .196?; Woellner, 1977. 



Table 1 (continued) 

Certification in Educational Specialties, 
1967-68 'and 1977-78 

Number of States 
. Granting Certification 

Counselors ' ' I967- 6 8 19 77-78 

Specialization "by grade level 

No separate counselor certification - 8 3 

No formal distinctions among K-12 4l 35 

"telementary/secondary distinction 2 11 

Elementary/middle or junior high/ 0 2 
high school distinction 

Specialization "by" role 

Additional specialized roles 6 
(psychologists, social workers, 
directors of counseling, etc.) 



^ Library/Media Personnel 

^ Specialization by grade level 

No separate library/media certification - - 6 12 

No formal distinctions among K-12 -41 30 

Elementary/secondary distinction 3 ^ 

* Elementary/middle or junior high/ 1 3 
high school distinction 

Specialization by role 

•Additional specialized roles 1 3 

(audio-visual specialists, media 
specialists, ' instructional 
developers, etc.) 



Note. Tota-1 within each "grade level" subsection is 51 (includes 
r«.strict of Columbia) . 

0 Sourcer Woellner & Wood, 1967; Woellner, 1977- 



